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This is not true ; and the writer, who appears to have 
examined our article with a microscope, dwelling upon the 
force of every sentence in it, could hardly have failed to 
know that it was not true. In the course of the two pages 
next subsequent to the passage on which the Examiner is 
here commenting, there are two distinct " attempts to explain " 
why the Magyar peasants made common cause with the 
Magyar nobles, which we will here copy, to allow the reader 
to form his own opinion of the weight due to them. 

" The Magyars who are not noble form the higher class of the 
peasantry ; and though not often rich, they have generally most of 
the necessaries, and even the comforts of life, as the feudal bur- 
dens on their lands are not excessive, and their tenant rights are 
often very valuable. Whether peasants or nobles, they pride 
themselves on their race, and regard the Wallachians and Slavo- 
nians as their subjects, if not as inferior beings." N. A. Review 
for January, 1850, p. 88. 

" The Magyar peasants, it is true, had nothing to do with the 
direction of affairs, though their interests, so far as they came in 
conflict with those of the Slavonian and Wallachian peasants, 
were, of course, protected by the great body of the Magyar 
nobility, who owned all the land and made all the laws." lb. 
p. 89. 

But it is a pitiable undertaking to follow the track of a 
writer who is thus reckless in assertion ; and we gladly stop 
here, though our materials are far from being exhausted. 



Art. VIII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. Specimens of Newspaper Literature, with Personal Memoirs, 
Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. By Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham. Boston : Little & Brown. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo. 

It is often said, that we live under a government of newspa- 
pers. Perhaps no one can appreciate the full force of this 
remark, till he has reviewed the political history of the country, 
especially of New England, ever since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with a special reference to the effects produced by the 
most influential of these organs and guides of public sentiment. 
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Certainly, any history of politics in our portion of the world, 
during the period mentioned, would be very defective which did 
not devote a considerable space to the characters and labors of 
such men as Isaiah Thomas, Benjamin Austin, Jr., Benjamin 
Eussell, Joseph Dennie, Thomas G. Fessenden, and many others, 
who furnished to the great majority of the people every morning 
all the topics and the thoughts, not directly belonging to their 
personal concerns, which were to exercise their minds for the 
rest of the day. It is little to say that every one reads the news- 
papers ; the great majority of our people read nothing else, 
except the Bible, and now and then a novel, of an evening or a 
Sunday. The frequency with which the blow falls makes up for 
the shallowness of the impression left by each individual stroke. 
The assertion which a man finds repeated every morning in his 
newspaper, he may put down as a falsehood at first ; but before 
the end of the month, he will come to believe it. Iteration and 
reiteration is the secret of writing successfully in the newspapers. 
The ablest pamphleteer that ever wrote, if he lived in our own 
day, and looked chiefly to the effect which his writings were to 
produce on the opinions and actions of his contemporaries, would 
publish his works only in the newspapers. In books, whether of 
large or small pretensions, he would attempt only to act on the 
minds of a class, usually a small one, in the community, or to 
determine the judgment of posterity. It is not too much to say, 
that a series of able leaders, as they are called, on a given sub- 
ject in the Times, continued for a month, would exert a wider 
and stronger influence on public opinion in Great Britain than 
was produced by Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution. 
State papers are now written, and speeches in Parliament or 
Congress are made, not so much to influence the minds of those 
to whom they are nominally and directly addressed, as with a 
view to the effect on public sentiment which they are subse- 
quently to have through their dissemination in the newspapers. 

Much of what is most peculiar in the course of politics here in 
New England for the last half century, and in the career of our 
public men, can be fully traced out and understood only through 
the diligent study of files of newspapers. The power which 
was wielded by the individuals whom we have just mentioned, it 
is true, has, in these later days, been much weakened by diffu- 
sion. The multiplication of newspapers has greatly lessened the 
influence which can be exerted by any one of them ; and even 
their collective power is diminished, for, to a great extent, they 
neutralize each other. They do not now so much create public 
opinion on any given subject as concentrate and intensify it ; 
they lend force to that sentiment to which they give expres- 
sion, though they cannot shape its course. Their agency is not 
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so conspicuous in kindling the fire, or directing where it shall 
rage, as in fanning the flame. If we were to credit the language 
used by the newspapers on the eve of every presidential election, 
we should believe that the crisis could not terminate without a 
civil revolution or an appeal to arms. But the crisis does termi- 
nate, and the community accept the result, whatever it may be, 
with seeming apathy. The thunder of the daily press dies away 
in a plaintive or rejoicing murmur. 

No one could be better qualified than the author of these un- 
pretending volumes to write a history of newspaper literature in 
New England. His personal reminiscences, which are modestly 
thrown into the shade, or kept in reserve, might well have filled 
a prominent portion of his book. Having been connected for 
more than half a century with some of the leading newspapers 
of the day, during most of which time he has occupied the edi- 
tor's chair that he has but recently quitted, he has now undertaken 
in his old age to collect some of the scattered materials for a 
history of that form of literature which has been the occupation 
of his life. With most of the events that he chronicles, he was 
directly connected ; with most of the men whom he writes about 
he was personally intimate. Having borne his part manfully and 
well in many sharp political conflicts and other controversies of 
his times, he has given some of the leisure which belongs of 
right to gray hairs to a calm retrospect of these events and the 
principal actors in them. The tone in which the work is execu- 
ted is subdued, grave, and impartial ; ' not one sharp word or 
sheathed sarcasm betrays the direction of the writer's sympathies, 
or any bitter recollection of friends or opponents. Yet he will 
not quarrel with us for saying, that no prominent newspaper wri- 
ter has given or received harder blows than he, while the war 
was raging and he was in the midst of it. There is a moral 
lesson in the equanimity with which he now views the well fought 
field, if we would but heed its purport. Controversialists are too 
apt to forget, that the printed word sticks on the page long after 
the angry feeling which dictated it has died out of the writer's 
mind. Political controversies, as they are managed in the news- 
papers, it is true, generally partake of the nature of militia sham- 
fights ; the noise and smoke deceive no one as to the amount of 
injury done, or even intended. But though the harsh and bitter 
language which is used does not flow from any strong feeling in 
the bosom of the writer, its obvious effect is to inflame the pas- 
sions of those who read, and thus to do more harm to their 
characters than good to the political cause which they espouse. 
Why will not the Major Russells and Hony Austins of our own 
day consider that, should they all be alive thirty years hence, 
they will probably have become the best friends in the world ? 
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But we did not intend to moralize over Mr. Buckingham's 
entertaining volumes ; we wished simply to commend them to our 
readers' attention and regard. They contain much information 
on topics in which every one feels some interest, which would be 
sought in vain elsewhere, or could be obtained only after long and 
exhausting research. The specimens of newspaper literature are 
selected with excellent taste and judgment, and many of them 
deserve to be laid away in cedar among the few books to which 
a cultivated appetite often recurs without any risk of satiety. 
Joseph Dennie was one of the most pure, tasteful, and elegant 
writers of whom our trans- Atlantic literature can boast ; his Lay 
Sermons were never preached to a sleepy audience, and if col- 
lected and republished at the present day, would have a glad 
reception from many besides those who would be interested in 
them from associations with the past. Our author's own style is 
an honorable exception to the slipshod manner in which most 
newspaper writers of our own day generally indulge. He writes 
English with the vigor, precision, and neatness, which show that 
vigilant self-discipline and long practice may produce all the 
best effects of careful training in the schools. We hope the inti- 
mation given in the preface, that a third volume may perhaps 
appear, " embracing matters of more recent date, and which 
excited some interest at the time of their occurrence," will ere 
long be fulfilled. 



2. English Grammar. The English Language in its Elements 
and Forms, with a History of its Origin and Develop- 
ment ; designed for Use in Colleges and Schools. By 
William C. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Am- 
herst College. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1850. 
Svo. pp. 675. 

Though class-books for instruction have multiplied of late 
years with great rapidity, some striking deficiencies in the list yet 
remain ; and among these, we know not a more obvious and press- 
ing one than that which Professor Fowler has here attempted to 
supply. Murray's larger grammar, and the excellent little work 
by Bishop Lowth, on which it is founded, rather indicate the 
want than satisfy it ; they are neither comprehensive in plan, nor 
satisfactory in execution. That they are not methodical or sys- 
tematic in form, is a fault which ought in fairness to be attributed 
to the subject. Our noble mother tongue, with all its copiousness, 



